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PRELIMINARY NOTES ON EXPLORATIONS AMONG 
THE AMOOR TRIBES^ 

By BERTHOLD LAUFER 

The tribes which I explored during the years 1898 and 1899 
for the Jesup North Pacific Expedition are the Ainu, who occupy 
the southwestern part of the island of Saghalin ; the Gilyak, who 
inhabit the northern part of that island, the lowlands of the 
Amoor, and the coast of the Liman ; the Olcha and Tongus, who 
live on the coast of Okhotsk sea, in the valley of the Poronai, 
and around Patience bay on Saghalin ; the Tungusian tribes of 
Amgun river ; and the Gold of that part of the Amoor lying be- 
tween Chabarovsk and Sophisk. Of these tribes, the Ainu and 
Gilyak may be considered as absolutely isolated, so far as lan- 
guage is concerned, both from each other and from the other 
Amoor tribes. The language of the Gold is closely related to 
that of the various Tungusian tribes, although there are remark- 
able differences. It forms a branch of the large stock of so-called 
Tungusian languages, which appear to be intimately connected 
with the Mongol and Turkish tongues. None of the tribes men- 
tioned can be thoroughly understood by its own culture alone, for 
the single tribes have influenced each other to such an extent 
that, generally speaking, all of them show at present nearly the 
same state of material culture. The principal differences between 
them lie mainly in their physical types and intellectual life. 

The chaotic accumulation of ideas, due to foreign intercourse 
since the dawn of history, makes it impossible at this moment to 

^ The material contained in this paper was collected under the auspices of the 
Jesup North Pacific Expedition, and is now published by permission of the Trustees 
-of the American Museum of Natural History. The specimen numbers refer to the 
Museum catalogue. 

a, occurring in native names, is pronounced like e in her ; h is the nasalized n. 
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answer satisfactorily the question, Where, when, and how has the 
culture of these peoples arisen and grown ? From an historical 
point of view, three periods of cultural exchange may be recog- 
nized : first, a period of influence exerted by the various other Sibe- 
rian peoples as a whole, probably beginning in prehistoric times, 
but chiefly by the Yakut (a northern Turkish tribe, from whom 
they no doubt learned the iron industry) ; second, a period of close 
affiliation with Chinese and Japanese culture, which is so evident 
that every observer must be aware of it ; and, third, a period of 
commercial intercourse, during the last few decades, with the 
Russians, who have had such an effect on the social life of the 
Amoor people that the latter confess to have reached a stage of 
development gradually approaching that of the Russians. The 
Gilyak in the environs of Nikolayevsk now build Russian houses 
and make stoves, wear Russian clothing, use Russian utensils, 
work together with Russians in their fisheries, and bow to the 
images of Russian saints. 

Toward the end of last summer I started in a boat from Niko- 
layevsk to visit the villages at the mouth of the Amoor and on 
the Liman. I had to cover a distance of about 200 versts (132 
miles) before arriving at Chome, the farthest and southernmost 
settlement of that region. Here 1 had the first glimpse of genu- 
ine old Gilyak life. The universal belief in the power of the 
shaman, who formerly exercised so much influence over the 
Gold, is fast dying out, being now limited to but few villages. 
The sick Gold does not apply to him, but summons a Russian 
physician. The Gold particularly are rapidly adopting the culture 
of their rulers, so that their individuality is unfortunately disap- 
pearing. They are fond of Russian customs and fashions, and 
adopt all new styles with ease and pleasure. 

All the Amoor tribes subsist by fishing and hunting. Salmon 
{Salmo lagocephalus Pall.), which ascend the river to spawn at the 
end of August, is their staple food. They are no longer exclu- 
sively nomadic tribes ; even the Tungusians, who possess herds 
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of tame reindeer, locate in the summer to catch fish, while the 
reindeer pasture alone on the tundra, sometimes at a great distance 
from their villages. 

The Ainu, Gilyak, and Gold own dogs in great numbers for 
drawing their sledges ; the Gold also frequently use them to pull 
their boats, where the bank is level and unwooded and the water 
near the bank is sufficiently deep. Reindeer are employed for 
riding, carrying loads, and drawing sledges. Some of the Gold 
have even turned their attention to agriculture : they grow 
potatoes, leeks, cucumbers, and sometimes millet and tobacco. 
The natives do not understand the potter's art, and only the Ainu 
are familiar with the art of weaving. 

It is not yet possible to state definitely all the results of the 
trip : the material collected must first be carefully examined and 
studied. A close investigation of the history of eastern Asia and 
Siberia is necessary to shed light on the problems arising as to the 
origin and growth of culture in the Amoor country ; even Chinese 
and Japanese literature should be ransacked to obtain satisfactory 
results. I will therefore confine myself to a brief description of the 
art of the Amoor tribes, the social life of the Gold, the tribes of 
the Amgun, and to some general statements regarding traditions. 

To understand the influence of Chinese culture, which has 
lasted for many centuries and is still active, it will be well to cast 
a glance at the decorative art of the natives. On the whole, it is 
very uniform in character, and there is no great difference be- 
tween the patterns of the Gilyak and those of the Gold. The 
Gold are more versed and more skilful in all kinds of art, but the 
Gilyak are superior to them in wood-carving. The Tungusian 
tribes of the Amgun and Ussuri excel in cutting the ornaments 
used to decorate birch-bark baskets. As a rule, the nearer the 
people live to a center of civilization, the higher the development 
of their art ; the farther they recede from it, the less their sense 
of the beautiful. The Gilyak of Saghalin possess but few orna- 
ments, and are unable to explain the complicated designs as they 
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occur on the mainland. Owing to Chinese influence, the Gold 
have attained remarkable skill in the art of silk-embroidery, the 
knowledge of which I found limited to those living in the neigh- 
borhood of Chabarovsk. That most of the patterns are derived 
from the Chinese, is made clear by the fact that the geometric 
ornaments, such as the square and the spiral meander (key orna- 
ment), are exactly the same as in Chinese and Japanese art, and 
that the animals which appear in the designs of the Amoor 
natives are just like those which play an important part in 
Chinese art and mythology. 

It is indeed most remarkable that animals, such as the bear, the 
sable, the otter, the sturgeon, the salmon, which predominate in 
the household economy and are favorite subjects in the traditions 
of the Gold, do not appear in their art,' whereas their orna- 
ments are filled with Chinese mythologic monsters which they but 
imperfectly understand. The same is the case with the Gilyak ; 
for example, we find eight representations of the phenix on an 
old Gilyak quiver, also the picture of the Chinese tortoise, an 
animal they themselves do not know. The other subjects on 
this carved piece are a spider, a lizard, the sun, a tiger, two 
snakes, and a frog. 

As the representations of all animals are borrowed from the 
Chinese, they cannot be connected, of course, with any concrete 
ideas : they have merely an emblematic meaning ; they symbolize 
abstract conceptions. The art of the Amoor peoples is lacking, 
therefore, in all realistic representations. They do not reproduce 
the objects of nature, but copy foreign samples. Owing to this 
fact, all their productions of art are lifeless. Nevertheless, it 
cannot be denied that the people, at least some individuals, have 
cultivated and developed a certain sense for beautiful lines and 
tasteful forms. 



^ The carvings and drawings representing animals, which serve as charms or amu- 
lets, are not included in this statement, since they do not belong to the sphere of 
decorative art. 
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Both swastika and tnskeles are met with in East Siberian 
art. The swastika occurs in connection with the bear and the 
eagle. The Gilyak have a kind of wooden spoon which is used 
only at the ceremonials of the bear festival. The end of the 
handle is surmounted by two carved bears, and on the bowl 
is to be seen the swastika with a cross in the middle. The arms 
terminate in wave-lines, and are of the same shape as some dis- 
covered by Schliemann on the whorls of Troy. On the bottom 
of a cylindrical box was found a variation of the swastika, in 
that the design had two additional arms on the sides. The de- 
sign of the swastika on the breast of an eagle may be traced 
to Chinese mythology, and the Chinese derived it from India 
through the medium of Buddhism. The gods of the old Aryan 
Indians were killers of snakes and serpent demons, especially the 
Garuda, a fabulous eagle-like bird and messenger of Indra, of 
whom the swastika was a constant attribute. 

In a paper entitled ^* Prehistoric Symbols and Ornaments " 
(published in the Bastian-Festschrift), Karl von den Steinen sug- 
gests that the triskeles found on old coins of Persia, Asia 
Minor, and middle Europe, has been evolved from the outlines 
of a cock. An interesting counterpart of this phenomenon is 
met with in the material which I collected ; and his theory not 
only receives striking and remarkable corroboration, but becomes 
from a mere hypothesis an evident fact. The animal which 
plays a predominant part in the ornamental art of all the Amoor 
peoples, and is more frequently reproduced than all other animals 
together, is the cock. This circumstance is the more conspicu- 
ous, since the cock is not a native of the Amoor country, but was 
introduced from China, and recently, of course, by the Russians. 
Nowadays there are some Gold who raise poultry in their houses. 
The Gilyak on the northeastern coast of Saghalin never saw a 
cock, excepting a few who had chanced to see a Russian village, 
but they know and explain it by their ornaments. They call it 
pdkx, a word apparently derived from the Goldian and Olcha 
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word pokko, that may be traced back to fakir a gasha of the 
Manchu language. Another Goldian term, choko, appears likewise 
in Manchu, and is perhaps allied to the Mongol iakiya. 

Since the cock is a newcomer in that region, it is not surpris- 
ing that he plays no part in the mythology of the natives ; but he 
does with the Chinese. In their opinion, the cock is a symbol of 
the sun, because he announces the rising of the sun. Besides the 
earthly cocks, there is a heavenly cock, which, perched on a tree, 
sings at sunrise. This tree is the willow, which also symbolizes the 
sun. The cock is sometimes called in Chinese chii-yd, that is, *' he 
who enlightens the night;" and the sun, /^/W^/, "the golden 
cock.'' Besides, it belongs to the class of animals that protect 
man from the evil influences of demons. Live white cocks are 
sometimes used in funeral rites.* 

Regarding the representation of the cock in Chinese art, only 
a few general facts may be stated, as this branch of research is 
little explored, and investigations of the ornaments have unfor- 
tunately been almost neglected. Japanese art is based wholly on 
Chinese, and the ground on which it stands is somewhat better 
known. The ordinary domestic fowls are frequently depicted by 
Japanese artists, the cock being the greatest favorite among them.'* 
It is painted on hanging scrolls, and modeled in wood; bronze, 
porcelain, and other materials. Most frequent and admired is the 
painted design of a cock standing on a drum {taiko) ; and in this 
case the sides (or one side) of the drum are decorated with a 
triskeles {tomoye or mitsutomoye).^ This is the well-known circular 



1 See De Groot, The Religious System of China, I, pp. 199, 200 ; Georgievski, 
Mythological Conceptions and Myths of the Chinese (in Russian), p. 53. 

2 It is stated that cocks are often kept in temple grounds, and are carefully 
attended to by priests and others, because they foretell changes of the weather, and 
by the regularity of their crowing mark the passage of time (see Bowes, Japanese 
Enamels, p. 82). 

^ Compare the pictures in Huish, Japan and its Art, second edition, p. 138 ; 
Gonse, V Art J aponais , I, pp. 216, 234 ; ll, p. 237 ; Anderson, The Pictorial Arts of 
Japan, plates 15, 64 ; Audsley, The Ornaments of Japan, sec. ii, pi. i, sec. iv, pi. 7, 
sec, vi, pi. 2, sec. vii, pi. 8. 
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diagram divided into three segments. That the cock and its last 
offshoot, the triskeles, occur in Chinese-Japanese art, is beyond 
doubt ; and it is therefore certain that the Amoor peoples have 
adopted both the animal itself and its artistic reproduction from 
the Chinese. In the decorative art of those tribes we find the 
design of the cock in all stages, from a perfect picture of the bird, 
true to nature, through a long series of intermediate forms, down 
to the merely conventionalized lines of the ornament which we 
call the ^* triskeles.** From this observation we may infer that 
the Chinese-Japanese art must also have reached the ornamental 
forms through the same scale of development, consequently these 
missing links shown by Siberian art are necessarily still to be 
found in the large province of Sino-Japanese art. It is impos- 
sible that the Amoor tribes should have evolved independently 
the missing links which lead from the cock to the triskeles, since 
they acquired both these forms from their southern neighbors. 
If we cannot prove that the intermediate forms are found with 
the latter, it is due wholly to our lack of knowledge of their art. 
On some representations the cock holds in its beak a circular 
object which the natives explained to me as a grain of wheat 
that the bird is about to swallow ; but this explanation seems to 
have arisen after the true and original meaning had been forgot- 
ten. It is rather more probable that the circle which -is generally 
between two cocks facing each other, or in front of a single one, 
represents the sun, which, according to Chinese mythology, be- 
longs to the cock. In fact, the sun is represented on mythological 
pictures of the Gold as a simple circle, or as two concentric 
circles, with two diameters at right angles to each other. Not 
only the triskeles, but also continuous and sometimes complicated 
arabesques, have evolved from the shape of the cock. Thus arises 
a group of decorations which are to be designated as " cock 
ornaments.** The combinations of a cock and a fish, and also 
the way in which other animals are treated in the same style as 
the cock, are very curious. 
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From the great mass of material at my disposal a few speci- 
mens have been selected to illustrate the preceding remarks. 

Figure 31 shows the middle part and the left side of a fish-skin 
coat. The back parts of the Goldian and Gilyak fish-skin gar- 
ments are richly decorated. The ornaments are cut out of pieces 
of fish-skin, and generally colored blue ; they are then sewed with 
fish-skin thread to a piece of fish-skin of a shape adapted to the 
size and form of the ornament. A great number of such single 
patterns are then symmetrically put together on the garment 
itself. 

Nearly all forms which the cock ornaments have assumed 
are represented on this specimen. We observe the cock with 
wings outstretched (^), probably perched on the willow, and crow- 
ing, for its beak is open. The back part of its body is shaped like 
a fish, and the circle representing the sun appears as the terminal 
part of a curved line. The cock placed laterally {U) is similarly 
formed. It is Hkewise crowing ; but the tail-feathers and wing- 
feathers are represented by only three lines, whereas the former 
{a) shows four curves for the tail and six for the wing. Inside of 
its body (U) is the picture of the sun and a spiral continuing and 
rounding off the line of the wing-feathers. The cock on the 
border to the left side {c) has undergone some further altera- 
tions, because the artist was obliged to adapt its shape to the 
circular lines which enclose it. The pattern d deals in a remarka- 
ble way with the subject of the two combatant cocks. The head 
has become a simple spiral with a circle attached to it ; its body 
has shrunk into a convolute spiral with a lateral process, i. e., the 
triskeles ; but the four tail-feathers are marked very distinctly, 
and would be out of proportion for the real animal. The space 
between the two tail-feathers is filled with two triskeles and two 
variations of it consisting of only two curves. In the interior of the 
figure suggestive of a willow-tree, we see two fishes {e)y whose tails 
are figured in the same style as the body of the conventionalized 
cock, i. e., as a triskeles ; whereas the fishes standing upright (/), 
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Fig. 3T — Applique design from the back of a fish-skin garment of the Gold ; left half. (Cat. No. B2ff«) 

% nat. size, 

AM. ANTH. N. S., 2 — 20. 
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being adapted to another pattern, have no spirals on their bodies, 
but are marked with two fins on their sides. The spirals are 
placed farther down. If we now dissect and analyze all other 
apparently geometrical ornaments into their single parts, we find 
that all such forms may be traced back to the figure of the cock. 
The circular suns always suggest its presence ; for example, in 
the spiral triskeles g, and especially in the pure triskeles h, which 




Fig. 32— Birch-bark hat of the Gold. (Cat. No. gVs.) ^ nat. size. 

show clearly the two combatant cocks and the two suns between 
them. Thus at last two merely ornamental forms are evolved 
from the picture of the cock, — the simple three-footed trigram 
and the convolute spiral. All figures marked i, which appear 
rather complicated, are built up of these two elements only, to 
which the orb of the sun is added. 

The ornaments represented in figure 32 are cut out of birch- 
bark and sewed to a birch-bark hat. They are put on in three 
rows around the hat, and each row contains four double cocks 
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executed in an ornamental style. In 
the lower row on the border the tail- 
feathers are easily discerned. The 
body is indicated by a spiral, to which 
the disk of the sun is joined. The 
two heads are placed together so as 
to form a rhomboidal figure. These 
eight cocks are dyed blue. On the 
^^^Q, between the tail-feathers are 
four single pieces dyed black. These 
are ornamental survivals of the cock's 
wing-feathers. The cocks in the mid- 
dle row have their heads distinctly 
marked, and two suns on each side 
of the neck. Their bodies have the 
shape of the triskeles. These are 
colored red, but the heads are not 
dyed at all. The suns are blackened. 
The cocks of this row are ornament- 
ally connected with those of the lower 
circle at their heads, and with those 
of the upper row at their tails. This 
central row shows the most conven- 
tionalized forms of the cock. If we 
imagine a line drawn through the 
two points where the tail-feathers of 
the lower and middle rows come in 
contact, we are able to distinguish 
the two united cocks of the third 
row. Here the two heads have coa- 
lesced into an ellipsoid which has a 
sun on either side, and the bodies 
are dealt with as ornaments adapt- 
ed to the top of the conical hat. 




Fig. 33. 



Fig. 34. 



Bear-spears of the Gilyak. (Cat. Nos. 
•ih^ T05T') i nat. size. 
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Heads and suns are colored blue, and the other parts are 
blackened. 

The ornaments with which the Gilyak bear-spears are adorned 
are all derived from the figure of the cock. In figure 33, a^ the 
four symmetrical cocks are easily discernible as birds, particularly 
by their crests ; but their outlines are limited to just what is 
necessary to distinguish their shape, feet and wings being 
omitted, and only the tail-feathers plainly marked. Between 
the beaks of each pair is the orb of the sun. The design b has a 
merely geometrical form : head and sun remain, and the tail con- 
sists of one spiral only. The juxtaposition of both ornaments 
shows plainly how the latter {b) has arisen from the former {a). 
In c the cocks appear as triskeles. The animal {d^ at the upper 
end of the blade is a fox devouring a carp, and that on the raised 
medial line at the lower end {e) is said to be a lizard. 

On the other blade (figure 34) we observe two single cocks, each 
with a sun {a), of a shape similar to that of the combined cocks 
on figure 33, a. The cocks represented in b have no crests, but 
-each a tail-feather in the form of a well-executed single helical 
line ; whereas the cocks in c have a tail formed of two spirals, 
and the bodies without a head are represented as single lines. 
This variation has thus become a mere triskeles in the same way 
as d, A lizard (e) and a flat-fish (/) are designed on the raised 
medial line of the blade. 

These spears are made of iron. The greater part of the 
design is inlaid with silver. The parts shown in hachure on 
figures 33 and 34 are inlaid copper and brass. 

Figure 35 represents an ornament on a pair of boots of the Oro- 
chon on the Ussuri. The boots are made of elk-skin. The upper 
ornaments are painted on fish-skin and sewed on with red, blue, and 
yellow thread ; the ornaments below are cut out of fish-skin dyed 
black, and are attached with red, yellow, green, and blue thread. 
The cocks in this design are executed almost true to nature, and, 
what is most remarkable, even have spurs, which they have not 
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on other patterns. On the paintings the same picture is repro- 
duced, though somewhat confused and stiff. 

Figure 36 shows a lacquered oval tobacco-box of the Gold, the 
ornaments on which are designed with China ink and colors. 
The main part of the cover {a) is taken up with eight large, finely- 
drawn cocks, whose heads are adorned with triskeles. Their 




Fig. 35— Ornament on an elk-skin boot of the Orochon (Ussuri). (Cat. No. ^*V.) I nat. size. 



bodies are treated like those of the dragon (see figure 38) with the 
scales indicated on it, so that we may speak of cock-dragons as 
well as of dragon-cocks. The four fishes in the middle part are 
adapted to the cock style. The spaces between these cocks are 
occupied by more conventionalized fish-cocks, and at the end of 
this field there are cock-shaped musk-deer (compare figure 39). 
The cock ornaments on the rim of the cover (^) are executed in a 
far more conventional way ; and on the red border around the top 
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of the cover («)they have developed into purely geometric forms, 
and are simple cirrous arabesques. On the other side of the 
rim {b) we observe two small and five large equal triangles. The 
two outer and the central triangles clearly show types of cocks ; 
two of the intervening triangles show conventional forms of 





Fig. 36 — Ornaments on a tobacco-box cover of the Gold ; left half. «, Top surface of cover ; 
b^ Front, c, back, of rim of cover. (Cat. No. /tj.) \ nat. size. 

musk-deer, whose bodies are treated like that of the cock, and 
the remaining two represent two fishes in combination with a 
cock*s body. In this way we are able also to follow out on this 
box the whole metamorphosis of the cock from its natural form 
to a mere geometric figure. 

In figure 37 is reproduced the ornamentation of a birch-bark 
box representing combinations of the cock and the fish. In the 
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middle part {a) we see two cocks designed true to nature, two fishes 
over their heads, and two to the right and left. The tails and 
feet of these cocks are at the same time the continuation of 
geometric lines ; they have therefore a double function. On both 
sides we observe very interesting shapes of cocks, which show 
their bodies purely ornamental, but the heads in combination 
with the sun in natural form. This ornament is an excellent 




Fig. 37 — Ornaments on a birch-bark box of the Gold, a^ Long side of box ; ^, Short 
side. (Cat. No. ^5%). \ nat. size. 

example of the development of the cock design into a spiral 
figure. 

Figure 38 shows a dragon ornament. The Chinese dragon 
(Jung\ Gold, mudur)\\o\^s a prominent place in the mythology of 
the Gold, and is a favorite subject in their ornamentation. It 
has antlers like an elk, a scaly, serpent-like body, and produces 
rain and thunder.^ Designs of the dragon are made particularly 
in large symmetric figures. Such figures are generally divided 
into four squares, and each square contains the same subject in 



^ It is the symbol of the dignity of a sovereign, because both are sons of Heaven. 
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symmetric arrangement. The dragon [a) is repeated four times, 
with its mouth open and its tongue quivering. Its horns are con- 
ventionalized in a form reminding one of the feathers of the cock. 
The four fields at the ends of the dragon-tails are filled with birds 
(<5), each holding a fish in its beak. This representation is ex- 
plained by some people as a wild duck, but by others as a cock. 
The latter explanation seems the more probable, as the form of 




Fig. 38— Ornament of the Gold, cut out of paper. (Cat. No. ^% A.) \ nat. size. 

this bird agrees exactly with that of the cock. Of course this 
design is far from being realistic. The idea that the cock devours 
the fish is not suggested ; the meaning is purely emblematical. 
The other ornaments, marked c, are easily recognized as more 
highly developed cock ornaments. 

Figure 39 represents a paper pattern for embroidering a pair of 
ear-laps. The two figures {a) on both sides are conventionalized 
musk-deer {Moschus moschiferus L.), whose bodies are shaped like 
the body of a cock. Their feet are indicated by two circles. 
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The ornaments c and d signify two cocks facing each other, and 
^ is a tail-feather. The dentils on the edge {e) are derived from 
the wing-feathers. 

A design for embroidering a shirt is shown in the paper pattern 
represented in figure 40. In the center is a circle, around which 
are grouped four tortoises {a). Around it, on both sides, four 
circles and two ellipses are symmetrically arranged. In every 
circle there is a roe {Cervus capreolus L.), b ; two snakes {muiki\ 






Fig. 39— Ornament of the Gold, cut out of paper. (Cat. No. 5^*3 I.) f nat. size. 

^; and a bird (c), called tewerkd^ the species of which I have not 
yet been able to determine. Each ellipse contains a frog {Rana 
temporaria L.), e ; two spiders {atkomamd)^ f ; and two gadflies 
{shigaxtd\ g. Outside of these figures are four mosquitoes, h ; 
four chimney-swallows {Hirundo rustica L.), i; four snakes, d; 
four Siberian deer {Cervus elaphus L.),/; and four fawns {Cervus 
capreolus L.), k. 

Of other animals, aside from the cock, which occur in the 
ornamentation of the Gold, the following deserve mention: 
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elk, roe, fox, dog, eagle, wild duck, wild goose, swan, swallow, 
carp, crucian {Carassius vulgaris), lizard, frog, snake, and insects. 
The Gold also cut ornaments out of birch-bark which are ex- 
plained as representing human figures. They use stencils made 
of birch-bark for painting patterns on their boats. 

The ornaments of the Ainu cannot be compared with those of 
the other tribes. This tribe still holds a rather exceptional posi- 




FiG. 40— Ornament of the Gold, cut out of paper. (Cat. No. ^^^ B.) I nat. size. 

tion, which is due, on the one hand, to their isolation in the 
southern part of Saghalin, and, on the other hand, to their indolent, 
passive character. Notwithstanding their resemblance to the 
neighboring Gilyak, many inventions and ideas are met with which 
are their own, and are not found in any other tribe. Such, for 
instance, are the ikuni^ — small wooden sticks used in cere- 
monial drinking-bouts to lift the mustache and beard in order to 
prevent them from getting wet. These sticks are decorated with 
carvings in relief, the like of which I have as yet failed to discover 



^ Compounded from iku^ '* to drink," and ni "a piece of wood." 
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either in Chinese or Japanese art. The fact that the Ainu have 
special names for their various decorative lines and figures makes 
me still more inclined to consider certain branches of their art as 
almost wholly their own. Of the mustache-lifters in our collections, 
there is one which shows three nicely carved seals (one of them is 
unfortunately broken off) : that in the middle is floating on the 
surface of the sea, which is represented by cross-hatched lines ; 
the other two are resting on shore, the beach being shown by 
parallel lines. Another shows in relief two sledges driving over 
the ice, one behind the other. On a third ikuni are represented a 
sturgeon (atuikamut) and a netting-needle. A fourth has the rep- 
resentation of a landscape. All hatched parts signify mountains ; 
the hatchings, grass and wood ; and the serpentine lines, valleys 
and roads. The fifth represents a pair of spectacles, a conven- 
tionalized face, an eye, and two noses. 

The Gilyak have no universal name by which they designate 
their people as a whole ; they have only names for the three 
tribes into which they are grouped; i. e., the Nighubuii, the 
Nibux, and the La^buri. The word bun or bux means ** man ** ; 
and Ld'buh^ " people of the Amoor," La being the Gilyak equivalent 
for the Amoor, which all other tribes call Mafigu. Saghalin is 
called Laer-mif or La-mif, i. e., country near Amoor river. The 
Nighubufi, who are also thus styled by the other peoples and by 
the Japanese, inhabit the northeastern coast and the interior of 
Saghalin. They are divided into the Tro-Gilyak and the Tym- 
Gilyak. The Tro people occupy the mouths of Tym and Nabyl 
rivers and the shore of Okhotsk sea. Their main villages are 
Milk-vo, Nabyl-vo, Luri-vo, Tyrmyts, Nyi, Chai-vo, and Kakr-vo. 
They are the best seal-hunters among the Gilyak, and keep nearly 
aloof from Russian intercourse. I visited them in the summer of 
1898. 

The Tym people have their settlements in the valley of the 
Tym, but a few have migrated farther southward into the valley 
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of the Poronai, at the mouth of which they have founded the 
village of Siska/ Their most important villages are Mos-bo^ 
Usk-vo, Slai-vo, Adatym. 

The Nighubun are divided into eighteen clans {xal)^ of 
which the following are numerically the largest : Chuighui in 
Chai-vo, counting about 118 members; Adatym, about 160 
members ; Mymyji in Nyi, 94 members ; Urlanj in Chai-vo, about 
55 members. 

This tribe has a tradition which relates that they came to 
Saghalin from beyond the sea. The country where their fore- 
fathers lived is called Kopchakkl'. The first living man and his 
wife had 47 spns and 47 daughters. The 47 sons married their 
sisters. The legend runs that they once received some white 
paper from the god Taighan, and so were able to write. One 
day when they returned home from hunting, they could not 
understand one another, and talked in forty-seven different lan- 
guages. Seven of the brothers remained in the country ; the 
other forty built canoes and sailed out beyond the sea, carrying 
along the papers containing their records. On the way they 
were separated. Twenty of them encountered a heavy rainstorm, 
in which their papers got wet. After a long trip they reached 
shore. They prepared a meal and spread the papers out on the 
beach to dry ; but suddenly it began to thunder and lighten, and 
their annals were destroyed. The Gilyak and Tungusian tribes 
are the descendants of those brothers who'lost their papers and 
forgot the art of writing. The other twenty brothers, favored by 
good weather, brought their written treasures safely into a new 
country and became the ancestors of the Chinese and Japanese, 
who are still able to write. 

This tradition points to the fact that the Gilyak regard them- 
selves as closely related to the Tungusians, and also to the 
Chinese and Japanese. 



' Called Tichmenevsk by the Russians. 
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The Nibux or Nivux inhabit the west coast of Saghalin and the 
coast of the Liman on the continent. Their largest villages are 
Arkai, Tangi, Xoi, Viaxtu, Tyk, Visk-vo, Nyur, etc., on Saghalin, 
and Chome, My, Xusi, Prongi, and Lahr-vo on the mainland. In 
summer-time the Nibux of Saghalin cross Tartar strait in boats, 
and many of them go over to Chome and My to catch fish and 
seal ; in the winter, from the end of December to the middle of 
March, when the strait for the greater part is frozen, sledges may 
start from Poghobi in a northwesterly direction, and reach the 
Asiatic coast at My. The same clans of the Nibux are met with 
on the mainland and on the island of Saghalin ; and the tradi- 
tions of the clans clearly show that migrations have taken place 
from the continent to the island, and on the island itself from 
north to south. For example, one of the two clans forming the 
village of Arkai originated at Nyani-vo village in the north of 
Saghalin, and the other one at Tangi, the natives of which place, 
according to their own account, belong to the old clan of the 
settlement Chome on the continent. 

The La'buh occupy the valley of the Amoor below and above 
Nikolayevsk. Nighuburi, Nibux, and La^bun speak three difler- 
ent dialects : that of the Nighubun seems to be the purest and 
oldest form of the language, owing to the isolation of the people 
and absence of foreign intercourse ; the dialect of the Nibux is 
quite similar to that of their eastern neighbors, differing from it 
mainly in phonetics, as in palatization of dentals ; but the Amoor 
language differs from both the others in many ways. Its vocabu- 
lary contains a great many independent words and a large num- 
ber borrowed from the Gold and the Tungus. The farther west 
one goes, the greater becomes the number of borrowed equiva- 
lents ; and the farther east, the purer and more original the style 
of speaking. 

The Gold who inhabit the middle portion of the Amoor, and 
its great tributaries the Sungari and Ussuri, call themselves Xad- 
janaf or Na'nai ; the Gilyak they call Gilami, and a mixed tribe 
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(the Mangun) made up of Gold and Gilyak, Xadjassl. The Oro- 
chon are called by them Namkan, and the northern Tungus, 
Kil^r. The Chinese give the Gold the name Tads'i, that is, 
'' aborigines/' whereas the latter designate the former as Nikxa 
(** slave ''), probably a reminiscence of the period when China was 
subdued by the Manchu. 

The social organization of the Gold is very simple, and resem- 
bles that of all other Siberian peoples. The whole tribe is 
grouped into clans called rody by the Russians, and xala by the 
Gold. The members of such clans constitute patronymical socie- 
ties. All the families of a clan bear the same name. For exam- 
ple, in Sahdaka, the region between Chabarovsk and Vydtskoye, 
the following names occur most frequently : Posaxara, Ojdl, 
Xad^er, Parminka, Axtanka, Oninka, D6hka, Yukkami, tJdih- 
ka, Pozdr. The members of such clans are scattered over the 
whole territory occupied by the tribe. Some clans have a double 
name. Thus the clan Axtanka is also styled Beldi. The names 
of a great many of their clans are met with among the Mangun 
and Amoor-Gilyak ; for example, the name Posaxara occurs 
among both these tribes. From this fact may be traced the 
race mixture of early times. 

Marriage is strictly exogamic. A man belonging to the clan 
Parmirika is never allowed to take a wife of the same family name- 
Before the arrival of the Russians it was the custom of the Gold 
to marry off their children at an early age. Girls were married by 
their parents as young as eight or nine years, and boys at the age 
of ten or eleven years. It sometimes even happened that a ten- 
year-old boy had to marry a twenty-year-old girl. Such early 
marriages are prohibited nowadays by the Russian Government, 
and intelligent Gold have come to understand how detrimental 
these marriages have been to their people. Although nominally 
abolished, premature sexual intercourse still continues, and con- 
tributes, no less than epidemics and alcoholism, to the gradual 
ruin of the people. Russian physicians who have become familiar 
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with the people through visits to hospitals or to their villages, 
assert that incest is not unusual between brother and sister and 
among other relatives. Wooing {ashi mudaljurt) and wedding 
are not accompanied by a waste of ceremonies. The Gold has a 
practical and sober side, like the Chinese, and is not given to ex- 
travagant fancies. With him sense prevails over sentiment. It 
is unusual for him to passionately love a woman, which the 
Gilyak and Ainu sometimes do. 

A tendency to rationalism, due perhaps to continuous contact 
with Chinese culture, is one of the distinguishing traits of the 
Gold's character. Doji Posaxara in Sakhacha-ol^n, the Gold 
from whom I obtained much of my best material, proved an 
enlightened free-thinker. He did not care about his shamans nor 
for the Russian Church, and listened to me with pleasure and 
intelligence when speaking on the Darwinian theory. He quickly 
grasped the idea that death ends all. I believe this preponder- 
ance of intellect explains the absence of many ceremonies and 
customs, especially of detailed nuptial rites, as well as the absence 
of holidays and feasts. 

The Gold buys his wife from her father. The purchase-price, 
the kalym, is called tore, and consists of precious objects, — furs, 
Chinese stuffs, etc. In many cases, money (from 100 to 500 
rubles or more) is required. The wooer, with the train of rela- 
tives and friends, betakes himself to the house of his selected 
bride^s father. He repeats his visits several times without men- 
tioning his purpose. On the last visit the affair is discussed, and 
an effort is made to come to terms on the kalym, about which 
both parties bargain and chaffer. The bridegroom need not pay 
the whole amount at once ; the entire amount, however, must be 
paid before the wedding. The girl is not consulted by her father 
in the matter. She receives a present from the bridegroom, and 
is obliged to bring all her clothes and other belongings from her 
parents* house. The wedding is merely a drinking-bout, and is 
celebrated twice, — first in the bride's family, then in the husband's 
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house, as it has come down to us in the old heroic songs of the 
Turk and Mongol. As a rule, monogamy prevails ; this is not 
fixed by law, but is agreed upon for economic reasons. A man 
may buy as many wives as his fortune will permit, but it is seldom 
that he has more than three. The wife is not the companion, but 
the slave, of her husband. 

The Gold make no secret of their disdain for women. A 
woman^s lot is summed up in what is termed by the Chinese 
and Japanese moralists " the three obediences,'* — obedience, 
while yet unmarried, to a father ; obedience, when married, to a 
husband and his parents ; obedience, when widowed, to a brother- 
in-law or to a son. A man's work is simply fishing and hunting ; 
the household and all other affairs must be attended to by the 
woman. The possibility of getting more work done by more 
drudges is their chief argument in favor of polygamy. The in- 
feriority of woman to man is illustrated by the fact that a wife is 
not allowed to call her husband by his name. During the first 
part of the married life there is no designation by which she may 
accost him. When the wife has given birth to a child, she ad- 
dresses her husband by the child's name ; for instance, if her son 
is called Oisa, she must address her husband as Oisa amini, that 
is, father of Oisa. The wives of other men are permitted to call 
him by his own name. The sister is subject to the brother. 
She calls him agha (brother) ; but he speaks to her by name. A 
man, after the death of his wife, is forbidden to utter her name 
or to address another woman who bears the same name. Chil- 
dren are forbidden to speak the names of their dead parents. 

About three months before child-birth the woman has to sleep 
alone, but she is obliged to perform all domestic labor up to 
within three or four days of her delivery, and most women 
resume their daily work eight or ten days after the latter event. 
During the first ten days the new-born infant is bathed several 
times a day. Immediately after the child is born, the father 
names it, and is at liberty to coin a new name ; but a son can 
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assume the name neither of his father nor of his grandfather. 
The first name is prefixed to the clan name; that is, Doji 
Posaxara. As soon as a child is baptized, it receives also a 
Russian name, which includes the name of the saint connected 
with it. Some individuals even prefer to be called by this name ; 
but the majority do not lay stress on this matter, or even forget 
their Christian names. 

A peculiar feature of the Goldian language is that the terms 
of relationship are divided into two classes. The names of rela- 
tives on the paternal side are different from those on the maternal 
side. Moreover, each of these classes is again divided, distin- 
guishing terms used for relatives older from words for those 
younger than father or mother. The elder brother of the father 
is called fafd; his younger brother, achd ; the father's elder 
sister, dadd, his younger sister, gkughu ; the mother's elder sister, 
dadd, her younger sister, oukd. Here, as well as in the Manchu 
language, symbolism of sounds plays an important part in the 
names of blood relations, a and m representing the male sex, 3- 
and n the female ; for example, amd (father) and Enyd (mother), 
dawd (grandfather) and d^nyd (grandmother), amxd (father-in- 
law), and 3mxd (mother-in-law). 

Divorce is common, but it is the exclusive privilege of the 
man ; the wife has no right to part from her husband. The 
grounds on which a man may divorce his wife are disobedience, 
barrenness, lewd conduct, and foul and incurable disease. In a 
word, the husband can send his wife back to her parents when- 
ever he gets tired of her. When a wife makes herself insuffera- 
ble during the honeymoon, and is sent home by her uncongenial 
husband, he can recover the whole sum paid for her. I myself 
was witness to such an occurrence ; and it is hardly necessary to 
say that such an unfortunate, after returning to the patria 
potestas, is exposed to shameful treatment. The husband is not 
obliged to keep faith with his wife. Intrigues with other women 
are frequent, and prostitution is customary. Children born out 
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of wedlock are killed by their mother*s father immediately after 
birth. 

Sexual diseases, chiefly syphilis, rage terribly among the 
Gold. Epidemics of smallpox and trachoma (a contagious in- 
flammation of the eyes which may lead to complete blindness and 
can be cured only by an operation) prevailed at the time of my 
stay in the Amoor country. Leprosy is much less prevalent 
among them than it is among the Russian settlers. A physician 
commissioned by the government last summer to travel from 
Chabarovsk to Sophisk, and to take all lepers to the lazaretto of 
Nikolayevsk, found seventeen Russians and but one Gold afflicted 
with this disease. 

Remarrying is permitted after the death of either spouse 
after a term of three years has elapsed, if the funeral rites have 
been performed in the legal way. The guardian of the orphans 
is the uncle. Levirate marriages are permitted, but only on con- 
dition that the widow herself agrees to take the brother of her 
deceased husband. Even if she should not marry him, he is her 
natural protector, and superintends all the affairs of her house, 
into which he may move. 

A curious investment for capital is as follows : When a pojDr 
man wants to buy a girl, he looks for a patron (who may be re 
lated to him or not) to advance the necessary funds. He need 
not repay the loan in cash, which he would probably never 
be able to do ; but, if he should have a daughter by his marriage, 
the money-lender will take possession of her when she is grown 
up, and sell her on his own account. The only risk the patron 
runs is that his client begets only sons. 

Alliances between Gold and Chinese are sometimes con- 
tracted. Chinese traders roving about on the Amoor often take 
Goldian wives. So far as I know from personal observation, 
such marriages are apt to be childless. 

My last excursion was among the various tribes along Amgun 
river, one of the largest tributaries of the Amoor. These tribes 
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are a branch of the widespread Tungusian peoples. It was not 
easy to get permission for this trip, because extensive gold-mines 
are there, and the mining companies do not look kindly on 
foreigners, particularly those who they think would be inclined to 
criticise. They may be right in this. Some years ago a German, 
Count Keyserling, made a like attempt, in which he was unsuc- 
cessful. After making sure that the highest official of the district 
had no objection to my trip, although, on account of the advanced 
season, he tried to dissuade me from making it, I had to apply to 
the chief director of mines, who is the government supervisor, and 
then to the agents of the mining companies themselves. I was 
kept waiting a long time, and finally succeeded, through the firm 
of Kunst & Albers, in obtaining permission to make the trip on 
one of the companies* steamers. 

On the 27th of August (8th of September, Russian style) I 
left Nikolayevsk by the steamship Gold in company with General 
Iwanow and a party of engineers, the ship taking my row-boat in 
tow. On the third day we arrived at a settlement about 600 
versts distant from Nikolayevsk, called Kerbinsk, where I engaged 
two Koreans as rowers. The following day I started in my boat 
to travel the whole way back, down the Amgun and the Amoor, 
as far as Nikolayevsk. 

The banks of the Amgun are inhabited by two Tungusian 
tribes, which are called Neghidal, or Neghda, and Tongus. The 
Neghidal are divided into seven clans, — Tonkal, Chumykaghil, Ay- 
umkan, Neachikaghil, Udan, Chukchaghir, and Toyemkoi. There 
are six Tongus clans, — Butar, Adjan first and second, Lalyghir, 
Djer, and Muxtaghir. Each clan is a unit, and is governed by its 
own chief {starosta). The tribes and their clans have a general 
chief {golowUy that is, " head **) residing in the village of Udsk, 
who receives the orders and edicts of the Russian local authorities 
concerning the natives, and acts as mediator between his country- 
men and the government. He has the same authority over the 
aborigines as his Russian colleagues have over the Russian 
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settlers. Once a year, in the winter, the head official of the 
district of Udsk, the capital of which is Nikolayevsk, makes a trip 
through his territory, up the river to the coast, thence southward 
along the coast back to Nikolayevsk, to collect taxes, to hear 
complaints of the natives, and to learn their needs. 

The seven Neghidal clans are classed in two groups, — Neghidal 
proper, or Tonkal, who comprise the four families named Tonkal, 
Chumykaghil, Udan, and Neachikaghil, and occupy the lowlands 
of the Amgun ; and the Chukchaghir, who comprise the other 
three families, Chukchaghir, Ayumkan, and Toyemkoi, and live 
on the banks of the middle and upper part of the Amgun. These 
two groups have no distinguishing characteristics; they speak 
the same Tungusian dialect and have the same customs. The 
only observable difference is that the culture of the Chukchaghir 
is influenced in a higher degree by the Tongus and Yakut, while 
the Neghidal, owing to their local conditions, have derived much 
of their culture from the neighboring Gilyak. 

The population of the Amgun is not large. Their villages, 
which are some distance apart, are small, consisting generally of 
but two or three houses, though there are sometimes as many as 
six or eight. The latest statistics give the following approximate 
numbers : total of both sexes, 766, of whom 423 are males and 
343 females. Of these, 215 men and 187 women are Neghidal, 
188 men and 140 women are Tongus. Besides these, there are 
a few Samaghir (20 men and 16 women) and a small number of 
Yakut who are peddlers. Near the Russian villages, Koreans 
also have settled ; these are the best agriculturists of the country, 
and grow excellent oats and potatoes. 

The Neghidal live in very small square houses supported on 
thin rafters and covered with birch-bark, whereas the tents of the 
Tongus have a circular ground-plan, and taper to a cone, like those 
of the closely related tribe of Saghalin, whose tents are covered 
either with prepared fish-skin or tanned reindeer-skin. The Neghi- 
dal near the mouth of the Amgun, who show strong evidence 
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Fig. 41— Amulets of the Olcha of Saghalin. (Cat. Nos. : a, /g<V ; ^, c^ d^ izz ; e, ^£^ ; /, Hi ; g; ^Ss ; 
^s sVb ; z, /s% ; y, /sj ; ^, y\%.) i nat. size. 
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of Gilyak influence, are beginning to build houses like those of 
the Gilyak. In the village of Dalji I saw people building a 
winter frame-house of strong timber. In the same village some 
of the old houses were empty ; those of recent times were erected 
on piles, in Gilyak fashion, but they were extremely small, and 
miserable in appearance. The craft universally used on the 
Amgun is the birch-bark canoe, like that of the Gold ; but while 
the Gold use it only for hunting, and have wooden boats besides, 
the natives of the Amgun use their birch-bark canoes for all pur- 
poses. No one among them possesses more than ten reindeer, 
while on Saghalin there are some people who have a hundred and 
even two hundred head. They do not use reindeer for drawing 
sledges, but in the winter drive with dogs, because they trade in 
Nikolayevsk, where it would be impossible to obtain sufficient feed 
for the animals. Epidemics have destroyed the herds of many 
families during the last few years. As all these tribes embraced 
Christianity long ago, there are no traces of shamanism or of their 
former religious conceptions. The Olcha of Saghalin have pre- 
served more of their peculiar character; and on the coast of 
Okhotsk sea, as well as on Patience bay, I found among them a 
strange kind of amulet cut out of reindeer or salmon skin. Amu- 
lets of this sort, attached to a string, are worn round the neck. 
They may be made by any one, even by women. Most people 
copy or imitate them without understanding their proper mean- 
ing. They claim to have learned the art from their ancient 
shamans, who have handed it down from generation to generation. 
The specimens here illustrated (figure 41) were obtained in the 
village of Wal, in the northeastern part of Saghalin, and are as 
follows : 

a, two wooden figures (the larger representing a boy, the 
smaller a girl) are placed on the chest of a new-born child to pre- 
vent it from crying. They are styled sdwon and gdkse, respect- 
ively. 

b~d are worn around the neck for the purpose of curing a 
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cough, b represents a bat, and is cut out of reindeer skin {dal- 
bandti)', c, a wooden bear {shird)] and d, a wooden wood-worm 
{ikiri). 

e represents a mammal {wa), about which, unfortunately, little 
is known. Head, neck, body, legs, and tail are discernible. It 
serves for curing stomach-ache. 

/ symbolizes a sea-lobster {tain^ghi), and cures pulmonary 
diseases. 

g represents an animal {pdttaxd) having four toes on each 
foot and crawling on the ground. It is said to cure aches in the 
hip-bone. The natives claim that they have never seen this 
animal alive. 

k represents a frog with spots on its back {uddld). It is pre- 
scribed for rheumatism in the shoulder. 

i is said to symbolize a worm living in the water {pdxd) and to 
cure diseases of the kidneys. It has two heads and six tails. 

/gives the outlines of the human heart {md^wan\ and illustrates 
very well the mode of sympathetic healing. It is used in all cases 
of cardialgy. 

y^ is a seven-headed monster {ndchuku) with a short body and a 
small tail. Particulars about it are unknown. It is employed 
to allay burning and pricking in the chest. 

At the present time the Olcha bury their dead in the same way 
as do the Russians. In former times it was customary to put the 
bodies on trees or on high wooden frames. I saw several such 
graves in the outskirts of Wal. Four vertical beams were driven 
into the ground, forming a rectangle. On the longer sides of the 
rectangle, about five feet above the ground, there were two hori- 
zontal cross-beams, on which the coffin rested. The coffins were 
boat-shaped, and were closed on top by logs of wood packed 
closely together. The body was wrapped in birch-bark and placed 
on its back, the face turned toward the east. I saw one grave, in 
the form of an equilateral triangle, where there were but three 
beams. Sometimes the tombs reached a height of seven feet. 
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Near the village was the grave of a child, which rested on two 
poles. The coffin, which was about three feet above the ground, 
consisted of two trough-shaped parts put together like nutshells. 
The perforated leaf-shaped ends were set into the beams. The 
corpse was wrapped in a linen cloth, and the skeleton was there- 
fore invisible. Under no circumstances would the people allow 
the bodies to be touched or inspected. 

On the small isle of Hete-vo, in the northern part of a deep 
inlet on the northeastern coast of Saghalin, I found the ruins of two 
old graves. From one of them the coffin had fallen out and lay 
a wreck on the ground. I found there the rusty blade of a 
spear, and an old sword which is undoubtedly of Japanese origin, 
as is shown by the ornament on the guard. It has the shape of 
the Japanese katana of medieval and modern times, with a single 
edge, and is slightly curved toward the point. These decorations 
of the guard have arisen, since the close of the fifteenth century, 
in the schools of special artists in metal. 

When I took up the two pieces, the Tungusian men who 
accompanied me (we were a hunting-party) protested vociferously, 
saying that the dead person would be angry with us. Then they 
refused to take me in their boat, for if the fish should catch sight 
of the weapons taken from the grave, they would run away, and 
the villagers would never have any more fish. At last I resorted 
to the expedient of wrapping the treasures in a piece of old news- 
paper, that the fish might not see them, much to the satisfaction 
of my Tungusian friends, the timid fish, and myself. 

The Olcha have special rites in burying drowned persons. I 
had an opportunity to inspect the grave of one, which was situ- 
ated a short distance from the village of Wal. The accident had 
happened the preceding year, while the man was fishing in a 
drunken condition. A Latin cross had been erected over his 
grave, and a row of four larch trees had been planted behind it. 
The trees were ornamented with whittled willow (Olcha, Mnd^: ; 
Tung., s^xtd), which was attached to the branches by means of 
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bast-fiber (Olcha, eldk ; Tung., eldka). In front of the grave was 
the boat in which he had been drowned. The prow pointed 
toward the inlet, and the rudder lay in the boat. The paddles and 
the oars had been crossed and stuck into the ground on either side 
of the boat, each pair tied together with seal-skin straps. A simi- 
lar strap was attached to the cross and connected with that of the 
oars. The harpoon for catching seal was suspended from the 
latter strap, whereas the wooden poles belonging to the same im- 
plement were left in the boat. This is done because the dead 
person is supposed to continue his earthly life on the other side 
and to have the same needs there as here. There was a stake 
behind the four trees. It had served at the funeral as a tying-post 
for the reindeer which was slaughtered in honor of the deceased. 
On the ground lay a birch-bark plate, in which the heart of the 
animal had been left. 

After an accident such as that described, the people greatly 
fear the sea and the river, and fishing is suspended for ten days. 
At the end of that time the oldest and strongest man goes off by 
himself for three days to catch fish. If he prospers, or meets 
with no accident, the others join him in their usual work on the 
fourth day. 

So far as I have been able to form an opinion regarding the 
traditions and legends of the Amoor tribes, many of the latter 
have been brought from the west to the east. The Gold have 
tindoubtedly the richest store of myths, and the Gilyak are second 
to them. The Olcha, the tribes of the Amgun, and all others of 
the Tungusian people, have either lost their ancient folklore, or 
else they never possessed any. They themselves are inclined to the 
latter opinion. Many Gilyak and Ainu stories bear such striking 
resemblance to those found among the Gold that their origin is 
sufficiently clear. This is more strongly elucidated by the fact 
that the tales of the Gilyak appear as mere extracts of or con- 
densations from those of their western neighbors, who have 
preserved fuller details in their original shape. 
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Interest, therefore, in the rise and growth of folklore in east- 
ern Siberia centers chiefly around the Gold. There are various 
kinds of oral literature, — short accounts in explanation of natural 
phenomena, reports on the creation and first population of the 
world, and long, rather complicated, novel-like stories dealing 
with adventures of knights-errant and heroines, their fights with 
evil demons and monsters, their wanderings in the wilderness, 
their love affairs, and final marriages. Some of these tales are 
epic in character, and abound in interpolated episodes which in- 
terrupt the nrain action. A comparatively great antiquity must 
be attributed to all Goldian folklore, since the language in 
which their traditions are told differs widely from the colloquial 
speech of the present day. These differences are found in ety- 
mology and lexicography ; and a comparison of the language with 
the modern style of conversation indicates two different dialects, 
or at least two separate epochs in the development of the same 
tongue. It is therefore probable that the Gold were in possession 
of those traditions when they migrated to their present habitat. 
Nevertheless, it is not likely that their literature is the result 
of their unaided efforts. Many of their tales can be traced 
back to the Buriat and other Mongol tribes of central Asia ; and, 
moreover, there are remarkable coincidences between Goldian 
folklore and Mongol and Turkish epic poetry. 

It is a most striking fact indeed that nearly all institutions, 
customs, and manners as described in the tales of the Gold (and 
in many cases hardly to be explained by the modern state of their 
life) bear a marked resemblance to the outlines of culture as 
sketched in the epic literature of the Mongol and Turkish 
nations. 

So, after all, central Asia is to be considered as the country 
which originated and handed down the tales of the Gold, and 
consequently of all other tribes of Amoor river. This ques- 
tion is closely connected with a great number of as yet unsolved 
problems regarding the origin and development of central Asiatic 
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culture. We cannot say yet which of the peoples produced or 
participated in the culture contained in the Turkish, Mongolian, 
and Goldian traditions. Presumably it is the culture of ancient 
Tibet, for Tibet is the stage of the Mongol epopoeia, and its litera- 
ture possesses a voluminous national poem of the culture-hero 
Gesar, from which the subjects of Mongol poetry are apparently 
derived. Unfortunately that comprehensive Tibetan work has 
not yet been published or even translated. It must be made the 
basis of all further research of those far-reaching questions. 

It is hoped that one of the chief results of my investiga- 
tions may be the finding of the missing link in the intellectual and 
psychological connection formerly existing between the Amoor 
tribes and the peoples of central Asia, and that thereby we may 
draw nearer to the possibility of assigning to the latter their 
true position in the history of Asia and of all mankind. 

A tale recorded in Sakhacha-olen on the Amoor may serve as 
a specimen of Goldian folklore. There are some contradictions 
in it, which prove that the single parts of which it consists were 
primarily independent tales composed at a later time. Fuji is a 
general name for a heroine or Amazon, and Marga is a noun 
appellative signifying a hero. This word is surely allied to the 
Mongol and Turkish terms mergen^ ntirgdn, whose original mean- 
ing is **a good archer or hunter," and which are combined with 
the proper names of heroes. The story is as follows : 

A long while ago lived the two sisters Fuji. They subsisted 
by shooting birds and wild animals. They lived thus a long time. 
They lived a long time, killing birds and wild animals. 

Once upon a time, late in the evening, the elder sister Fuji 
began to talk thus : ** We have no husbands. How can we live 
without a man? There are males and females among all the 
birds and wild animals, and even among the small insects.'* 

The younger sister said, " We live quite well as we are now." 

The elder one replied, " Let us go out and search for a man ; " 
but the younger sister opposed her, and fell asleep. When she 
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awoke in the night, she saw her elder sister sitting beside a large 
iron kettle on the hearth, washing herself. 

The younger sister asked, " What are you doing there? What 
are you boiling in that kettle ? " 

The elder sister answered, " Why do you not come over here ? 
Come along, that I may comb your hair well ! " Then she took 
her younger sister by force, combed her hair well, and dressed 
her nicely. Both of them put on all their clothing, and went 
away, went away. 

They wandered on until they came to where two roads crossed. 
On the one, the main road, horses and carriages could drive side 
by side, whereas the other was very narrow. 

The elder sister said, '' Let us stroll about ; " but the younger 
sister refused. The elder Fuji rushed upon her, and the younger 
Fuji fell down. Then the elder one said, *' You will go this way, 
and I shall take the great road where horses and carriages drive ; " 
but the younger Fuji again refused. Then the elder began to 
beat her, and, beating her, went away on the road where horses 
and carriages drive. 

The younger Fuji, weeping, set out on the narrow path, and 
walked and walked. At last she reached a house on the bank of 
a river. Leaning her chest on her walking-stick, she stopped 
before the door, and cried to the Burchan within, " I crave for 
water ; I came to the lake, my mouth is parched ; I came to the 
river, my throat is parched." Seven birch-bark cups full of water 
were brought to her, which made a noise like *' Belcha, belcha, 
belcha." ' Seven birch-bark cups were all emptied by her. There- 
upon she went on, and went on, till she came to another house. 
It was late in the evening. In the courtyard were heaps of 
human bones. She thought that the people had caught and 
killed a great many wild animals. 

Fuji entered the house, and found that it was filled with 



' These words are said to represent the splashing and spilling of the water. 
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human bones. Seven Baldheads, all brothers, were sitting there 
round about. The youngest brother was nibbling at a skull. 
When he beheld Fuji, with much ado he cast the skull under the 
hearth, exclaiming, " Though we remained at home today (not 
having gone hunting), we have fresh meat to eat, for a little doe 
has come to us.'* 

At once they all fell upon Fuji, caught her, held her fast, 
threw her down on a heap of grass, and made a dash at her with 
knives. Fuji transformed herself into a needle,' and jumped into 
the ashes ; and it was as if she had wholly died away. 

The Baldheads took a Pangafun ^ and began to practice witch- 
craft. '* Where has she gone ? Is she in the house ? Ch^h^: 
ch^n^: tyhkui ! Through what metamorphosis has she passed?'' 

"She has transformed herself into a needle, and has jumped 
into the ashes, ch^n^: chEtis tyhkui/'' suddenly came from the 
Pangafun, Then they commenced to stir the ashes, looking 
carefully all around. They put the embers on their palms, and 
finally discovered her. 

Fuji became again a human being. They attacked her once 
more, and she changed herself into a worm and crawled into 
a wooden pillar. 

The seven Baldheads lost her again. The youngest brother of 
the seven moved the Pangafun and resorted to magic. *' Panga- 
fun, ch^m ck^hs- tynkui! Where has she gone? Did she step 
out on the road, or is she in the house? " 

'' Ck^hs^ ck^hs^ tyhkui ! She has taken the shape of a worm 
and crawled into the wooden pillar ; ch^h^: ch^h^: tyhkui ! " 

Then they took an axe and began to chop the pillar in two. 
They found her in the middle of it. 



^ See the same transformation in Schiefner, Heldensagen der Minussinschen 
Tatar en ^ Xiv, 448. 

^ The Pangafun consists of a stone with a groove running around its central part. 
A string is wound around the stone in this groove, the free end of which is held in the 
hand. It is used particularly to find out where a lost object may be, the belief being 
that the lost article is hidden in the direction in which the stone moves. 
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Fuji resumed her real shape. They caught her again, and 
again they attacked her. Thereupon she transformed herself into 
a drop of blood and jumped on the wall, from which she looked 
down upon them. 

After losing her again, they took the Pangafun once more, 
and began to practice sorcery. " Through what metamorphosis 
has she passed ?" 

** She has transformed herself into a drop of blood and jumped 
on the wall ; ch^iiE ch^n^: tynkui ! " 

At this moment Fuji changed herself into a gadfly ^ and flew 
away. She flew away and away. When she cast her eyes back, 
she saw seven gadflies coming behind her. She took the shape of 
a skunk,'^ and ran farther away. When she had gone a short dis- 
tance she looked back and beheld seven skunks following her. 
Now Fuji transformed herself into a swarm of a hundred insects,^ 
which flew in all directions, but afterward came together again at 
the same spot. The Baldheads assumed the shape of Fuji and 
followed her. 

So they all went and went. In the evening they came to a 
house. In front of it were the wooden frames on which fish are 
hung to dry. The seven Baldheads tumbled so violently against 
the upper crossbeam that it pierced their breasts and held them 
fast. 

Fuji saw there a great many garments, ear-rings, and nose- 
rings, which seemed to belong to charming and beautiful women. 
She thought to herself, ** Where are the devils ? Where are the 
devils ? They are dead, I am sure. Now where am I to go ? I 
feel so sad that I don't care whether I go hither or thither." 

She opened the door of the house and entered. There was 
nothing at all inside but sleeping-benches and a few things 



1 In the epic of Geser, Rogmo Goa is metamorphosed into a gadfly (Schmidt, Die 
Thaten Bogda Geser Chans, p. 201). 
* See ibid., p. 284. 
3 See ibid,, p. 280. 
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belonging to a man. She sat down on the stove, lighted the fire, 
smoked tobacco, and remained sitting there. On the back part of 
the hearth were two dishes bottom-side up. Fuji took them, and 
found that one of them was filled with tallow and the other with 
meat. She took out a piece of the meat and a piece of tallow and 
ate them. Then she sat on the stove again and smoked tobacco. 

Suddenly a croaking voice cried from a mountain in the forest, 
** Have people come into my house, or are devils come? I live 
all by myself, and still smoke is rising from the chimney. There 
was no fire when I left the hut." 

Fuji took her cap and gloves and stepped out. There she met 
the host of the house, who immediately addressed her thus : " I 
am the Andamarga ; I am not a devil. Andafuji,* do not be 
angry! We need not be afraid of the devils. Pass the night 
here ; please sleep here for the night ! " 

Fuji received the game he had brought from the chase, and 
went into the house. The Marga took off his things, and entirely 
undressed himself. Fuji cooked meat, and when it was well done 
she put the dish before him and sat down. He said to her, 
** Andafuji, where are you going?" 

She answered, "Andamarga, devils have pursued me. I 
escaped from them and have come hither." 

He questioned, " What devils were they?" 

She replied, **The seven Baldheads." 

He said, ** Oh, I know them. I have long had a grudge 
against them. If you will live here, the devils can do you no 
harm." 

Fuji consented. Now the Marga went hunting daily, and 
shot many birds and wild animals. 

After a while there came a day when he did not go out, but 
stayed at home. He said, "Andafuji, those devils will come 
today." 

^ Andd fya other Tungusian dialects, ama/d) means " friend," and is the usual 
form of greeting. Andafuji has approximately the meaning " my dear Fuji." 
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Toward noon they approached, making a sound like " Chokor, 
chokor, chokor, ckokor ! '' ' They cried, " Jaghdarin-samd, are you 
at home ? " The Marga remained silent. They cried once 
again, " Jaghdarin-samd, are you at home? The animal we are 
hunting came this way/' 

Then the Marga replied, " If that is so, come and take it ! 
But why has the animal that is shy of such people taken refuge 
in a human dwelling-place ? Wherefore did my deer not remain 
with you ? But why do you bother me with your idle talk ? 
Fuji is here, indeed ! Come, enter and take her ! " 

Then the Marga exclaimed, " Andafuji, come hither! " 

Fuji arose and drew near. Marga transformed her into punk 
and put her into a pouch for a strike-a-light. After waiting for 
her in vain, the devils consulted th^ Panga fun, ''Ch^ns: chsm 
tyhkui ! " and received the answer, " He has transformed her into 
punk, and put her into a pouch, chwh^: chsh^: tyhkui! He has 
transformed her into punk, and put her into a pouch, ch^fm 
ch^m tyhkui ! " 

The Marga took the pouch between his fingers, and threw the 
punk and flint on the ground, exclaiming, ** There, take her up 
from the ground ! " 

The devils said, " Eidaghoi, eidaghoi, eidaghoi, we must resort 
to witchcraft once more ; " and they took the Pangafun and 
began with their sorcery. " He has taken the pouch between 
his fingers, chwh^: ch^h^ tyhkui I Do not stay here long, else 
matters will go badly with you." 

The Marga said, " Be that as it may." The youngest brother 
of the seven Baldheads ran away. Then the Marga thought to 
himself, ** All will now end in sorrow, for he will come and kill 
me." Again the Marga went out hunting and shooting birds 
and wild animals. 

One day he did not go out, but remained at home, saying, 



1 This word is said to depict the approach of the eldrich demons. 
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"Andafuji, I will wander with you to another place.** With 
these words he presented her with an iron rod (such as is used to 
soften fish-skins), and they took the road into the woods, and 
went on and on. At last they came to a house. Inside were six 
Fuji (heroic women). The Marga said to them, " You all stay 
here together with this Fuji." 

The six Fuji replied, " Thus we have become seven." 

The Marga said, **I shall go out to fight with the seven 
Baldheads. Day and night you must keep the door closed." 
Thereupon the Marga went away. 

There were now seven Fuji in that house. They had much 
work to attend to. They had to fetch fuel, to draw water, and 
to split wood. After doing this they locked the door. There- 
upon a roaring noise sounded from the river. The struggle had 
commenced. The seven Baldheads and the Marga fought day 
after day and night after night. When they stopped to rest a 
while, the youngest brother of the seven Baldheads forsook the 
place of combat and betook himself to the house. He cried, 
" Open the door, open the door ! " but Fuji sat silent, without 
answering him. He forced the door open and entered the house. 
Then he said to Fuji, ** Pick the lice from my head ! " She re- 
fused peremptorily. He drew near her, and repeated, " Fuji, pick 
the lice from my head ! " ^ Fuji began to hunt for lice in his 
head. He put his head on the edge of the sleeping-bench. She 
took her iron rod and struck him on the head with it. Then 
the youngest brother of the Baldheads took to his heels. Fuji 
passed three nights there. 

God proved gracious. The Marga returned, and cried, " I 
have fought with the seven Baldheads, and have slain them all. 



^ Picking lice from each other's heads is a sign of mutual friendship or love. It 
takes place, therefore, between spouses or between related women. The husband does 
not look, of course, for his wife's lice. The Baldhead's importunities are in this case 
nearly like a declaration of love in concrete form. Lice-eating often occurs in the 
tales of the Gold, and may be observed nowadays in the daily life of the Gilyak. 

AM. ANTH., N. S., 2—22 
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I am a devil. I shall go away to a remote place. If I live I 
shall return, but if I die I shall not come back." 

The seven Fuji moved into the house of the Marga, and 
passed three nights there. Seven Marga arrived. Six of them 
took the six Fuji away with them as their wives. Fuji re- 
mained behind alone. The seventh Marga wanted to marry her ; 
but Fuji refused, so the Marga went away. A whole year 
elapsed, during which time she lived there by herself. The 
Marga finally appeared. He asked her, " Where have those 
six Fuji gone ? '' 

Fuji replied, " All of them have got men and gone off." 
The Marga said, " Why have you not gone with them ? " 
Fuji answered, " I was true to you ; I have waited for you." 
Fuji and the Marga now became man and wife. They lived 
happily for two years. One day Fuji shed tears, and when her 
husband asked the reason, she said, ** I long for my elder sister. 
I do not know whether she is dead or alive." 

Then the Marga said, *' Your sister is living not very far from 
here. If you wish, you may go to her as a guest." 

So Fuji started. She went to her elder sister. The elder 
sister now had a husband. Fuji stayed there for two nights ; 
then she returned to her own home. Her husband said, " Why 
have you returned so soon ? " 

So the Marga and Fuji dwelt again in their house. Once 
again the elder sister Fuji and the younger sister Fuji came to- 
gether. They brought along all their property, and divided it 
equally between them. They divided everything. Then the 
elder sister Fuji returned to the house where she lived, and the 
younger sister Fuji returned to her house. They lived in their 
houses. They lived a long time, as they had lived before, and 
their husbands went hunting and killed birds and wild animals. 



